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refuge in the law of Buddha and advised the King of Ceylon to find salvation in the same way. He also sent magnificent presents consisting chiefly of royal insignia and Tissa was crowned for the second time, which probably means that he became not only the disciple but the vassal of Asoka.
In any case the records declare that the Indian Emperor showed the greatest solicitude for the spiritual welfare of Ceylon and, though they are obviously embellished, there is no reason to doubt their substantial accuracy1. The Sinhalese tradition agrees on the whole with the data supplied by Indian inscriptions and Chinese pilgrims. The names of missionaries mentioned in the Dipa and MaMvamsas recur on urns found at Sanchi and on its gateways are pictures in relief which appear to represent the transfer of a branch of the Bo-treo in solemn procession to some destination which, though unnamed, may bo conjectured to be Ceylon2. The absence of Mahinda's name in Asoka's inscriptions is certainly suspicious, but the Sinhalese chronicles give the names of other missionaries correctly and a mere argumentum ex silentio cannot disprove their testimony on this important point.
The principal repositories of Sinhalese tradition are the Dipavamsa, the Mahavamsa, and the historical preface of Buddhaghosa's Samanta-pas&dik&3. All later works are founded on these three, so far as concerns the conversion of Ceylon and the immediately subsequent period, and the three works appear tobe rearrangements of a single source known as the A^hakath&, Sihala^hakatha, or the words of the Por&na (ancients). These names were given to commentaries on the Tipifcaka written in Sinhalese prose interspersed with Pali verse and several of the greater monasteries had their own editions of them, including a definite historical section4. It is probable that at the beginning of the fifth century A.D. and perhaps in the fourth century the old Sinhalese in which the prose parts of the Atthakathfi, were
1 For the credibility of theHSinhalese traditions see Geigerintrod, to translation of Mahavamsa 1912 and Norman in J.&A..S. 1908, pp. 1 ff. and on the other aid* B. 0. Eranke in W.Z.K.M. 21, pp. 203 ff., 317 ff. and Z.D.M& 63, pp. $40 fl.
a Griinwedel, Buddhitt art in India, pp. 69-72. Bhys Davids, BuddU&tlndify p, 302,
* The Jataka-nidana-katha is also closely allied to these works in those parts where the subject matter is the same.
4 This section was probably called Mahavamsa in a general sense long before the name was specially applied to the work which now bears it.